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THE 



ROMim CATHOLIC CHURCH III NEW YORK CITY, 



AND THE 



PmiC lOHET iHD PUBLIC PROPERTY OF THE PEOPLE. 



BY DBXTBB A. HAWKINS, ESQ. 



Ths Itonaan Catholto Church has obtained fPom tba City EtonBtioD*- 

of Raal Estate lo the amount of »8,B00,000. 
In elsven ysara the Rotnan Calhollc Church has received tram the 

Public TtreBBury Se,048,aSS 4B. It reoeivedin 1878 3710,380 98; 

in 187S, 9e9S,eie SO. 
Are the Roman Cathalio Church and tha State Untted in the Treaa- 

ury of this City? 



* The constant attempts of the Ilomish Church to get control 
of primary education, to interfere in temporal affairs, to obtain 
grants of the public real estate and donations of public moneys 
sufficient to support its aumerous so-called eleemoBynary in- 
stitutions and its army of non-producing priests, monks, and 
nuns, and its Brothers and Sisters of various orders-^in a 
country like ours, where not only is a State religion and State 
Church prohibited by both the State and National Constitu- 
tions, but where even the State Constitution goes so far as to 
prohibit any " disoHmitiation or preference " in favor of any 
one form of religiouB profession or worship over another — 
should aroDse a tolerant public to protective and preventive 
measures before the evil becomes too deeply rooted for safety. 

ITS IDEA OF EDUCATION. 
Some years ago, while spending a winter in Rome, at the 
house of a cousin of the late Cardinal Antonelli, Papal Secre- 
tary of State, I investigated, under a commission from one of 
our States, the condition of public education in Kome and 
the Papal States, where the Eomish Church had absolute con- 
trol of all affairs both spiritual and temporal. 
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Tbe public scboolB bad accommodatioDs for only a Bmall 
portion of the children of school age. The instruction was of 
the most naeager character, coosisting chiefly of the Catechiam, 
■with very little reading or writing, a smattering of the four 
gimple rules of arithmetic, and little geography beyond that 
of the Papal States — a territory containing 3,000,000 of inhab- 
itants, and only about three times the size of the State of Con- 
necticut. The mass of the people could neither read nor write. 

A primary school in a log school-house in the back settle- 
luentB of our country, in its instruction, course of study, and 
proficiency of its pupils, was far superior to the parochial 
schools even in the city of Bome. 

1 described to Antonelli the free public schools and the state 
-of public education in Massachusetts, giving that as a model 
of tbe American system. His reply was that he ^^ thought it 
better that the children should grow up m ignorance, than to 
he educated in tuck a system of schools as the State of Massa- 
chusetts supported; that the essential part of the education of 
the people was the Catechism; and while arithmetic and geog- 
raphy, reading and writing, and other dmilar studies^ might be 
useful, they were not essential." 

His cousin, in speaking of the state of society in the Holy 
■City, remarked sarcastically, " its leading and most numerous 
institutions were a church, a monastery, a nunnery, and a 
foundling asylum." 

Ko Protestant Church was allowed in the Papal States; and 
even the foreign ministers, in order to have worship of their 
own respective faiths, were required to have their chapels 
either actually or constructively under their own roofs. 

For carrying on my person a pocket Bible I was warned 
that I ran the risk of twelve months' imprisonment. On ap- 
plying to Mr. Cass, the then American Charge d'' Affaires at 
Rome, I was informed by him that I " had better put the Bible 
out of sight till I left the Papal States, as, if I got into trouble 
on account of it, he might not be able to help me." 

A husband and wite in another part of Italy were then serv- 
ing a term of imprisonment in separate prisons for the crime 
of holding a prayer-meeting in their own house. I now have 
a copy of the argument of the counsel (presented to me by 
liimaelf) who defended them. 

WJiile visiting Ireland a few years ago I was gratified to 
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see the island dotted over with national echool-honsea, neatly 
built of brick or stone by the Britisji Government, in order to 
try to elevate the Irleh race from the slough of ignorance, 
idleness, mendicity, and bigotry, into which centuries of priestly 
inatmetion had brought them. But while driving across the 
country one day I found, standing by the roadside, near one 
of these school-houses, a Catholic priest, with a switch in his 
hand, with which he scourged home the Catholic children as 
they approached the national school-house. On convei-sing 
with this priest, I found he appeared sincerely to believe he 
was doing God's work in preventing the children from attend- 
ing the free public school. I did not suppose sucli a spectacle 
would ever be seen in our country. But I learn that a child , 
in Massachusetts has witliin a few weeks been scourged upon \ 
his naked back by a Catholic priest for attending a free public ) 
ecliool. 

The state of public education in the Catholic part of Ireland, 
when taken hold of by the English Government a few years 
ago, was nearly as low as in the Papal States when Victor 
Emmanuel entered Home, turned the priests out of the schools, 
anil, advised by the American Minister, began to establish a 
national system of education modeled after that of New En- 
gland. 

Under the parochial schools of the Romish Church, both the 
Irish and the Italians had fallen in intelligence so far behind 
other races, that they were becoming mere " hewers of wood," 
and " drawers of water," and occupiers of the most menial po- 
sitions for the nations that sustain a system of free public edu- 
cation abreast of the age, 

IT INTENDS TO CONTKOL THE CI.TIL POWER, 
The course of the Hoinish priesthood, as to public education 
and civil government, is directed and controlled by a power 
that they dare not disobey, so long as they believe in the dog- 
mas of their Church ; and the enormous estates acquired by 
this Church in every country where it has the power, from the 
public property and public money, are the logical sequence ot 
these dogmas. 

The Pope, the head of their Church, has, under the lead of 
the Jesuits, been solemnly declared by the Vatican Council to 
he personally infallible ; hence, his etatemenis and orders must 
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ie obeyed and oari'ied into effeoi iy his foUowera as the un- 
ehangefiile truths and orders of God. On December 8, 186i, 
the late Pope, Pius IX., published an Encyclical Letter, con- 
demning as errors eighty of the leading and roliug principles 
of modern civilization. He stated them in his letter negatively, 
but the corresponding affirmative statements will give us sub- 
stantially the doctrine of the Bomish Church on each one of 
these eighty points. 

I select from the Encyclical, by their Dantbere, those that 
bear directly upon civil govemiaent and public schools, and» 
with the same numbers, put them in the correBpouding affirma- 
tive form, that we may see what principles are guiding the 
Romish Church in its war upon these two essential sQpporte of 
modem civilization. 

The fundamental principle of democratic government is, 
, thcU aU civil power emanates /rom the people — they are the 
sovereigns ; bat the Romish Church denies this, and holds 
that: 

(39.) Thepeo]^ are not the source of all civil power. 

In countries like the late Papal States, when this Church 
gets full possession, it assumes all power, spiritual and civil, 
to itself, and grants to the people only what it chooses, and 
takes it away when it pleases. 

(19.) The lioTniah Church has a right to exercise its author- 
ity, without having any limits set to it by the civil power. 

In other words, it arrogates to itself all the powers of gov- 
ernment, both spiritual and temporal; and where it has the 
power, it permits civil government to exercise its functions 
only where it consents to do so in subordination to the 
Church. 

(2t.) The Romish Jjhurch has the right to avail itself i^ force, 
and to use the temporal power fo?' that purpose. 

It uses, and has tor centuries used, force, directly and through 
its own officers, wherever it gets possession of the temporal 
poweiv— as formerly in the Papal States ; and wherever the tem- 
poral or civil power, though separate from it, is yet subordinate 
to it — as in France at the time of the massacre of St. Barthol- 
omew, or in Spain during the tortures tor heresy, and the ijurn- 
. ing at the stake under the Inquisition — it uses as a mere tool 
the officers of the civil power to execute its decrees and inflict 
its punishments. 
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IT INTENDS TO ABSOBB PEOPERrr, PUBLIC AND PRIVATE, WIIH- 
OUT LIMIT. 

(26 .) The Romish Chv/rch /tas an innate and legitimate right 
to acquire, hold, and use property without limit. 

In our country Chnrcties and religioae corporations, as 
well as all other corporations, can hold property only when 
authorized so to do by statute, and for tlie uses specified 
by etatate, and then only to the amonnt fixed by statute. 
The Komish Church opposes all this, as it prevents it from 
swallowing up the property of the country. In England, 
before the statutes of mortmain, it had got possession of one 
third of the property of the iiingdom ; and so astnto were the 
priests in evading these statutes, that it took four hundred years 
to perfect them sufficiently to protect the pnblie against the 
rapacity of this Ohnrch, Blackstone says that, but for those 
statutes, ecclesiastical corporations would soon have engulfed 
the whole real estate of England. With all these precautions the 
«ivil power had finally to resort to confiecation, to restore enough 
«f the lands to the people to insure the prosperity of the realm. 

In Italy, Spain, and Mexico, the civil government, for like 
reasons, though it was Boman Catholic, has been compelled to 
resort to confiscation. 

In this country, if we should admit that this Church has the 
innate power of acquiring, holding, and using property withont 
limit, we should soon have to resort to confiscation to save some- 
thin^; for the people. History repeats itself. 

In the Middle Ages this Church acquired enormous estates 
by threatening the sick and the aged with the terrors of the 
next world if they would not turn over a large part of their 
property to the Church. 

If a person's heirs were not Boman Catholics, he was taught 
that it was a duty he owed to God to leave his property to the 
Church instead of to heretic heirs. In France, Germany, and 
England, the most careful and stringent laws have been enacted 
to protect estates against the rapacity of this Church ; but it can, 
in this country, easily avoid such laws as we have, by estab- 
lishing Church charities, under the control of the Bishop or Car- 
dinal, and have the money left nominally to these charities. 

Such a case occurred in Brooklyn thirty years ago. Corne- 
lius Heeney, an Irishman, came to this city Just after the 
Revolutionary War, was naturalized in 1795, and purchased a 
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farm adjoining tbe village of Brooklyn in 1S06, extending from 
what is now Court-street down to the East Eiver, and lying 
between what is now Warren-street and Pacific-street ; and 
being about half a mile in length by three hundred and fifty 
feet in width. It comprises nine blocks and parts of blocks, 
nearly two hundred city lots in all. He also afterward be- 
came possessed of store and house property in New York. 

He was a bachelor, and in the latter part of his life lived in 
a cottage on this farm. All his relatives were Protestant; 
some of them lived with him in tiiis cottage, and others were 
frequent visitors there for many years. But when ninety years 
of age, and losing his faculties, the priests managed to surround 
him with their satellites, to exclude his relatives from his house, 
and to obtain a will from him giving to institutions of the 
Roman Catholic Church nearly his entire estate. The bnlfe of 
this was to go to a society not then incorporated. 

In 1845 they obtained from the Legislature an act of incor- 
poration for this society, under the style of " The Brooklyn 
Benevolent Society." The Roman Catholic Bishop of the 
Diocese of New York for the time being is one of the trustees. 
It WHS 80 arranged that practically the society would be en- 
tirely under the control of this Bishop. 

They then discovered that the will was illegal ; and in 1845, 
a few weeks after getting their society incorporated, they ob- 
tained from poor old Mr, Heeney, then enfeebled in mind as 
well as body, and ninety-two years of age, a codicil devising 
his entire estate to this Brooklyn Benovelent Society— that is, 
to the nses of the Komish Church. But, fearing that by possi- 
bility his relatives might get access to him and learn his con- 
dition and discover what had been done, and attack the will, 
they kept them at a distance for two years ; and then, in 1847, 
protected themselves perfectlj' against tbe consequences of an- 
other will by having the poor old man declared a lunatic, and 
one of their own satellites appointed a committee of his person 
and his property, 

IT INTENDS TO PAT NO TAXES ON ITS PROPERTY, 

In this way they had so intrenched themselves around him 
and his estate that they felt secure of their prey. But it oc- 
curred to them that so large a property as this would necessa- 
rily, in time, when the city of Brooklyn spread over it, be 
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called upon to pay n large amount of public taxes. So the 
next year, 1846, and before any estate had vested in the so- 
ciety, ^)r the public suspected what an enormous property 
would soon l^all into their poBsession, they got an Act passed, 
of a single section, declaring that " all property, real and per- 
aonalf that this society shall hold, shall he and remain, free and 
exempt from all taxation whatsoever. (See chap, 330, Laws 
of 1846.) 

They now had secured themselves, not only against the rela- 
tives of poor old Mr. Heeney, but against the tax-gatherer also. 

The only remaining thing to be done was to guard their 
lunatic and his estate till he should die and leave them the 
whole of it. 

The priests and their satellites kept watch and ward over 
him two years longer, till May 3, 1848, when he died, at the 
age of ninety-foap, and they then found themselves in poesee- 
aion of his property, free and clear of taxes forever. 

The village of Brooklyn has grown to be a great city, and 
spread over and around this entire farm. It is let out on long 
leasee, the tenants to make the improvements, and as these 
leases fall in, this society is gradually 1>ecoming enormously 
rich. 

The property to-day is nearly all built up with handsome 
structures. The dock property alone pays a rental of between 
$5,000 aitd |6,000 a year. The Sixth Ward, in which this 
gi-eat ecclesiastical estate is situated, is oppressed with an enor- 
iiione rate of taxation ; but this large property, though enjoy- 
ing all the benefits of the government, bears none of its bnr- 
dens, but goes tax-free I 

It is calculated that if the law freeing it from taxation was 
repealed, the tax on it next year would be nearly $100,000. 
But so long as it remains tax-free, it will bring, on the re- 
newals of the leases, just the amount of the tax more money 
into the hands of this Church. I say Church, because, while 
nominally it is simplj' a benevolent society, practically it is 
worked solely for the purpose of building np and strength- 
ening the Koniisli Church. 

Tlie following is a diagram of the Heeney estate in Brooklyn, 
obtained as above, that readers in that city may see exactly 
the extent of this single Romish grab, and know what blocks 
of houses and stores go tax-free for the benefit of this Ohnroh ; 
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Kepeated attempts have been made in Brooklyn to have tlie 
law exempting this enormons estate from all public taxation 
repealed ; but the local politicians are paralyzed through fear 
of losing at the polls the support of this Church. 

Such outrages as this upon the tax-payers, if not corrected 
Jy wise legislation, in the end lead to confiscation. 

This 18 not a aolitarj instance of the Church disinheriting 
the legal heirs, and appropriating their property. The process 
is steadily going on all about as. 

The instructions given in the secret manual by the Jesnits 
to their satellites, are to be on the watch for aged people of 
lai^e estates, who have no children ; or if they have children, 
then to excite prejudice against them, and obtain wills, if pos- 
sible, giving their estates to the institutions of this Chnrch. 

The "Merrill wUl-caae," now pending before the Surrogate 
in this county, in which some $400,000, bequeathed to Car- 
dinal M'Closkey by a will obtained by the priests in Enrope 
from an aged and weak-minded widow of this city, who visited 
Home, is an illnstration of this. 

IT CLAIMS TO BE ABOVE THE GOVEKKMENT. 

(27.) The Pope and the priests ought to have dominion over 
temporal affairs. \ 

Hence, in all conntries, when not prevented by law, they \ 
always have and always will interfere in politics and elections, \ 
and threaten with spiritual penalties Totere of their faith, in 
order to get control of the State. 

Whenever a political party or a corrupt political ring is in 
a strait for power or existence, its leaders are, if open to busi- 
ness, invited by a dignitary of this Church, in the most 
polite and insinuating manner, to subscribe generously tor 
some object of the Church. Such an invitation, given to the 
managersoftheTweedrJng, whenit was "in extremis" brought 
nearly $200,000 for the completion of the Cathedral ; and, to 
the astonishment of good citizens, Tweed, after exposure, se- 
cured votes enough in his district to be re-elected to the State 
Senate hy the largest majority ever given in this city for one 
Senator. In those days the Irish Roman Catholic vote was in 
doubt until after mass on the Sunday before election. Then 
word would pass that " so and so is the man." Pereonal Papal 
infallibility filtered down througli the priests to the votere is a 
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secret and invincible force — provided the voters are educated 
to that degree of superstition and ignorance attainable only io 
their parochial schook. 

The city contractors under Tweed obtained double prices from 
the public treasury for their work ; but many of them before 
they secured a contract were invited to subscribe large sums 
for Boman Catholic institutions, and did so. These, with the 
amounts paid to the ring direct, left not a very large profit to 
the contractor. In those days the Somisb institutions in this 
city mnltiplied and waxed strong. 

(80.) The Romish Church and her eccHetiastiica have a right 
ft) immunity from, civU laio. 

An essential principle of our government is, on the- contrary, 
that every person and every corporation, whether lay or ec- 
clesiastic, is equally answerable to the civil law. 

(31.) The Romish clergy should he tried for civil and crim- 
in<d offenses only in ecclesiastical courts. 

In 1853. just after the free governments in Italy had been 
crushed out, and the influence of this Church restored, I at- 
tended trials in the courts in Florence for a month, and almost 
daily questions and cases arose involving in some way tlie 
Church or ecclesiastics; and in every instance the judges 
promptly held that the civil power conld not entertain any 
case or question aflFecting the Church or ecclesiastics, but that 
all such must be referred to the tribunals of the Cliurch. 

But in our country, priest and layman, all alike, must be 
tried for civil or criminal offenses in the civil courts. The same 
law protects and punishes all without discrimination or favor. 

(42.) In case of conflict between the ecclesiastical and civil 
powers, the ecclesiastical powers ought to prevail. 

Under this principle the Romish Church, in countries where it 
is in full power, has set aside and annulled laws and judgments 
on the ground that they were in conflict with the policy and rules 
of tile Church. It claims the right here, but lacks the power. 

IT INTENDS TO CONTROL OK DESTBOT THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

(46.) The Romish Church Jiaa the right to interfere in ^ha 
discipline of the public schools, and in tru a/rrangement of the 
studies of the public schools, and in, the c-koiee of the teachers 
for these schools. 

It has exercised this right in every couniry where it had the 
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power to do it. If it had the power here, it wonld rewrite or 
throw out from our public schools & large part of the text-books, 
and enbslitute the Catecbisin ; and no teacher would be permit- 
ted to inatrnct, In either public or private schools, unless first 
approved by this Church; ae was the case formerly, but not 
DOW, in Italy, Spain, and Austria. 

(47.) Public schools open to all children Jbr the education of 
the young should be under the control of the Romish Church, 
<md should not he siibject to the civil power, nor made to con- 
form to the opinions of the age. 

In countries where it has the power, no school is allowed to 
exist, nor is any one allowed to teach, unless first approved and 
permitted by this Church. Many schools have been closed and 
teachers punished in Italy, Spain, and Mexico, for attempting 
to go on without this approval and perinisaion. In our free 
country any one has a right to establish a school, and to teach 
in it without the permission of any Churcii, or even of the civil 
authorities. To acquire and impart knowledge is one of the 
sacred and inborn rights of onr people. 

(48.) While teaching primarily the knowledge of natural 
things, the public schools must not be separated from the faith 
and power of tlte Romish Church. 

It knows well that the only sure way to make the human 
mind accept the irrational and absurd dogmas and practices 
that to-day characterize this Church, and- give the priests abso- 
lute and despotic power over the minds and consciences of the 
communicants, is to twist, squeeze, compress, and distort the 
mind, while young and impressible, into the molds and forms 
prepared by the priests in the Middle Ages. Hence Cardinal 
Antonelli's declaration, that " the Oateohisjn alone was essential 
for the education of the people." The Catechism and tlie prac- 
tices of the Church are the chief end and aim of the parochial 
schools ; every thing else is secondary. 

IT MULTIPLIES PAUPERISM AND CRIME. 
In this city they are dwarfing the intellects of the Catholic 
children, and fitting them only for the coarser, poorer, and 
simpler occupations of life. Catholic parents are seeing this, 
and the priests have to visit them with the regularity of Rus- 
sian police patrols, and threaten them with purgatory, to say 
nothing of a warmer place, if they fail to withdraw their chil- 
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dren from the public Bcbools. One parent angrily replied to 
these threats that he had, by the priest's orders, withdrawn his 
boy from the public school, and sent him to the priest's school 
for three years, and he had learned in that time nothing but 
Catechism ; and he wished now to send him to the public school, 
where he could learn how to get a living In this world, since he 
must spend his life here. 

The training of the priests' schools falls bo far short of quali- 
fying the pupils to earn an honest living, that the Irish, who 
usually attend these schools in this city, in a term of years furn- 
ish more than three times as many paupers and criminals, ac- 
cording to their number, as the Americans who, as a body, at- 
tend the public schools. 

The parochial school, in comparison with the public school, 
has relatively reduced and dwarfed the ability of the brilliant 
Irish race to gain a livelihood to such an extent, that in the city 
of New York, from 1871 to 1875 inclusive, five years, the de- 
partment of Charities and Corrections cared for Irish paupers 
to the number of 88,787 ; while of Americans there were only 
63,178 ; of Germans, only 24,273 ; and of ail other races only 
17,563. In addition to this there were each year several thou- 
sand of the Irish race aseisted by the charitable iiistitntioDs of 
their Church, of which we have no reliable data. 

The above table, reduced to a comparative ratio based on the 
last United States census of each race In this city, taking the 
Americans us the unit of the ratio, gives the following : 

.imericiins 1.00 

Irish 8,60 

Gennau 1.33 

All others 1.60 

III Other words, a child trained up in the Homan Oatiiollc 
parochial school is so much inferior intellectually to one trained 
up In the public school, that he is three and a half times aa 
likely to become a pauper as he would be if he attended the 
free j>uilio schools of the oity. 

But, says the Romish priest, in answer to the remonstrance 
of the parent, " If th^ Catecbism and the dogmas, and practices 
of the Church taught In the parochial school don't enable the 
children to earn their living as well as does the course of in- 
struction In the public schools, they at least correct their morals, 
and BO make them better members of society." 
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This is a great mistake, for the facts show just the opposite. 
In this city, in fifteen years and four months ending December 
31, 1875, the record of arrests gives the following : 

Number of Irish arrested 571,497 

AmericanB 8B7, 154 

Germans 119,659 

All other races 93,934 

Aud the names of those arrested siiow that a large percent- 
age of those classed as Americans in the above table are of Irish 
parentage, and hence, to a large extent, attended the parochial 
schools. But taking the table jnst as it stands, and reducing 
the figures to a comparative ratio based on the nnmber of each 
race in this city, as fixed by the last United States census, and 
adopting the American as the unit, gives the following: 

AmericnoB 1.00 

Irish 3. 28 

Germans 1.07 

Ail other mces 1.27 

In other words, a child trained in the parochial school of the 
Roman Catholic Church is more than three and a quarter 
times as likely to get into jail as the child trained in the free 
public school. 

The above tables are the outcome of bo large a generalization 
running through so many yeare, that thej' are safe and sure in- 
dications of the tendency of the two systems. 

Parents desire the welfare of their offspring ; thej' see plainly 
the difference between the parochial -school boy and the public- 
school boy; hence it requires the constant application of the 
spiritual, and often of the corporeal lash of the priest, to com- 
pel them to withdraw their children froin the feast of knowl- 
edge offered free at the public schools, and to send them to 
meager and medieval diet of daily Catechism, doled out at the 
parochial schools. 

Pauperism and crime are the two most troublesome evils that 
infest and afflict society. This Church has raised mendicity 
from a vice to the dignity of a virtue; and its more ignorant 
followers believe that through the confessional and penance 
its priests have the power to pronounce absolution of crime : 
hence its failure to repress these two evils. 

In view of these facts is it not an unwise if not criminal mis- 
nse of the public money to divert it from the legitimate pur- 
poses of civil government to the uses of this religions sect ? 
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Knowledge, as anderatood and required by the exigencies of 
life and national progress to-day in this country, and as tanght 
JD the public schoola, makes ^re^ independent, aelf-aupporting^ 
and tolerant citizena ; while this Ohnrcb requires and gives 
only edncation sufficient to produce obedient, dependent, and 
higoted av^ecta, 

IT INTENDS TO CONTROL THB ADIONISTRATION OF JUSTICE. 

(53.) The fdvil power has no right to aaaiat peraotia to regain 
their freedom who have once adopted a religioua life; that is^ 
iecome priests, monks, or nuns. 

Where this Church has control, the civil anthoritiee are pow- 
erless to enable these persons to escape from ecclesiastic imprison- 
ment in convents, nunneries and monasteries ; wliile in our coun- 
try a writ of habeas corpus will at any time set them at liberty, 

(54.) The civil power is inferior and subordinate to the eo- 
clesiaatical power, and in litigaied questions of jurisdiction 
shotild yield to it. 

In otiier words, the Bomish Ohurch holds that the supreme 
authority in this country should be their Church, and not the 
civil government. Civil law holds that to marry two wives is 
a crime called bigamy and a State-prison offense. This Church 
liolds it no crime at all, provided the first wife is not a Catho- 
lic and the first marriage is not performed by their Church. 

(55.) Church and State should he united. 

Our forefathers left the old country to escape the oppression of 
tliat doctrine ; and the organic laws of the nation and of every 
State declare the absolute separation of Church and State. 

IT INTENDS TO SUPPHESS ALL OTHER DENOMINATIOHS. 

(78.) The Roman Catholic religion shouUl he the only religion 
oftheStaU, and all other modes of worship should he excluded. 

In every country, whether monarchy or republic, where the 
Bomisb Church lias obtained the power, it has excluded all 
other forms of worahip, and made public worship in any other 
form than their own a crime severely punishable'; but in this 
free country, absolute toleration and protection of all forms of 
worship is the fundamental law of the land. 

Under the present constitution of the Bomish Church it 
cannot change these guiding and ruling principles, even if it 
would; for that would destroy the doctrine of the infallibility. 
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It cannot refuse obedience to these doctrines without ceasiog 
to be itself, any more than the "leopard can change his 
spots ; " therefore, we most expect the Romish Church to wage 
perpetttal war upon our public schools, and to make persistent 
attacks upon the pititio treasury, and to persevere in their at- 
tempts to control the civil power, until we thoroughly convince 
it that the public schools and the right of the children to attend 
them are to he perfectly protected ; and that neither it nor any 
cither Church can he allowed to get a dollar -out of the public 
treasury J- and that the civil power in all temporal affairs ts, 
at all hazards, to he kept abow and superior to any and all 
ecclesiastical powers. Not a cent can be paid from the public 
treasury to any sectarian institution without acknowledging 
the principle of a State Church, and the right to tax the people 
at large to sustain that Church. Such a course admits the thin 
end of a wedge that, if driven home, will deslroy the principle 
of toleration and of absolute separation of Church and State. 

In this regard our politicians in this city and in this State 
have erred greatly — grievously, the fieeced tasc-paycrs would 
say. They have for years bid high, and are now bidding high, 
for the votes controlled by this Church ; and have paid, and 
are now paying, their bids, not with their own money, but 
with the property and money of the tax-payers. 

I. Some of the Bical Estate given hy the City of New Tork 
to the RoiosH CaoBCH. 

Tlie Cathedral block, and the block in the rear which has a 
email brick chapel on it, were obtained from the city as fol- 
lows : 1. The Church got possession of a lease from the city at 
a nominal annual rent ; 2. When forfeited for non-payment of 
this rent, the city waived the forfeitures, and, on payment by 
the Church of |83 32, converted the lease into a fee ; 3. This 
lot, eight hundred feet long, running from Fifth to Fourth Av- 
enues, had no frontage on Fiftieth-street, but was cut off from 
that street by a strip ten inches wide on Fifth Avcnne, and 
five feet six inches wide on Fourth Avenue, The city made 
an even exchange with the Church of this freehold strip for a 
inucli smaller leasehold strip on the block above. This gave 
the Church the whole block — now, by the extension of Madison 
Avenue through it, two blocks; and then the city paid the 
Church 124,000 for said extension of the avenue, and ^so gave 
it $8,828 84 to pay an assessment, thns making substantially a 
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donation of these two blocks — worth now, without buildings, 
at least, |1,500,000, and a gift in money of $33,928 84. 

The city, also, gave the Church the block above this, from 
Fifth to Fourth Avenues, now two blocks, by two leases for 
ninety-nine years at $1 a year rent each. These two blocks, 
withont buildings, are worth now, at least, another $1,500,000. 

The city, for $1 a year, gave to the Archbishop for the " Sisters 
of Mercy " half a block of land on Madison Avenue, between * 
Eighty-first and Eighty-second streets. This, without buildings, 
is worth now at least $200,000. 

The city, for $1 a year, gave tor the "Sisters of Charity" a 
whole block of land on Lexington Avenue, between Sixty- 
eighth and Sixty-ninth streets. This, without buildings, ib 
worth now at least $300,000. 

Total, Jive and a half hlacks of land in the heat part of the 
dty, worth $3,500,000. 

II. Dr>nations to it qfpuhUa money in New York Oity. 

The following tables, compiled from the public records in 

the offices of the Comptroller of the city of New York, of the 

, Board of Education, of the Board of Apportionment, of the 

I Co mtnissi oners of Emigration, of the Comptroller of the State, 

/ and of the State Commissioners of Charities, show under what 

' guises or names the Romish Church in this city has drawn 

public money from the City and the State treasuries for the 

last eleven j'ears. A small sum distributed by the order of the 

Board of Apportionment, January 7, 1880, is included because 

it was for the year 1879. But two items, amounting to over 

$20,000, distributed to two Koman Catholic institutions by a 

like order, made January 27, 1880, are not included. Tlie 

first column gives the total, so far as yet found, paid to each 

institution in the eleven years ; the second column the names ; 

the columns under each year the sums paid in the respective 

years to each institution; the top line shows, j??'j«i, tiie grand 

total for eleven years, namely $6,043,626 45, nr au average 

annual donation to this one Church, even during the five hard 

years of financial depression, of $549,420 59 ; "ccoml^ the total 

for each year. The sum is, in fact, larger than these ; for the 

Statement of some of the societies for certain years is not yet 

/ fully examined, and all the guises under which this Church 

preys upon the public treasury are not yet ferreted out 
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Some of the Protestant religions denoiiiitirttions receive a 
small donation from the pnblk; treasniy in tliie city for their 
charities ; bnt they are opposed to the whole business, as recog- 
nizing the principle of a anion of Chnrch and State, and would 
be glad to have each tub stand on its own bottom ; that is, each 
Chnrch support its charities witli its own money, and not with 
the money of others, but the Iloinan Catholics oppose it. 

HOW IT EVADED THE CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENTS. 
In this city this Church was subsidized by the Tweed Ring, 
and nearly $800,000 paid to it in a single year, 1869. In 1870 
petitions from more than one hundred thousand citizens caused 
the Legislature to repeal the law, the repeal to take effect near 
the end of tliat year, imposing a perpetual tax of nearly 
$250,000 on this city for their parochial schools. Hence the fall- 
ing off, shown in this table, the next year, 1871, in the subsidy. 
On Washington's Birthday, 1872, a detailed exposure of this 
"Tweed Ring" subsidy for the three preceding years to the ex- 
tent of $1,396,389 51 was made by the writer, and the subsidy 
in consequence fell that year to $421,674 03, In the autumn 
of 1872 the " Tweed Eing "' were driven from power in both 
the city and State. The writer remained at Albany nearly the 
entire sessions of 1873 and 1874 to expose and denounce this 
class of legislation, and the annual sectarian appropriation bills. 
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that had grown to over $1,000,000, were wholly defeated. Tliis 
subsidy in this city was in consequence, rednced for 1S73 to 
$338,336 34, and for 1874 to $326,797 90. Constitutional 
amendments were prepared in IS73, and finally adopted in 
1874, which, had they not been interfered with, and two pesti- 
lent clauses Jesuiticallj introduced into the amendments to 
Article YIII by the skill and intlnence of a Catholic member 
of the Constitutional Commission, would have cut those subsi- 
dies up by the roots. 

These two legal wolves in sheep's clothing were the apparently 
harmless phrase, " and jwoenile delinquents^' in sec. 10, and the 
sentence, " This section shall not prevent such county, city, 
town, or- village, from making such provision for the aid ob 
ecppoBT OF rrs pooe as may he auth(rrize.d by law," in sec. 11, 

Under the "Juvenile delinqtunts^^ this Church saved chap. 
647, Laws of 1866, giving the Roman Catholic Protectory an- 
nually out of the city treasury $50 per head ; and chap. 428, 
LawBof 1867, giving it annually $60 more per head (total, $110 
per head, or double the actual cost) of its inmates, thus secur- 
ing a subsidy of from two to three hundred thousand dollars 
per year from the taxpayers, and, if well managed, a clear profit 
to the Church of at least $100,000. So profitable to this sect 
is this Protectory, that they keep sentinels on the watch at each 
police court to indace commitments to the Protectory, and have 
had laws enacted compelling justices to commit to it. They 
made war on a public school connected with the city almshouse, 
and, by act of Legislature, broke It up for the purpose of get- 
ting possession of a portion of the inmates to swell their own 
numbers and profits. 

Charity is the U:-ingof one's own means for the good of oth- 
ers. It is the highest Christian virtue, and the duty especially 
of all Churches ; but to get hold of and use the public money to 
make a profit, and to build up a sect under the pretense of 
charity, is hypocrisy, 

HOW IT AGAIH GOT INTO THE PUBLIC TREA80RT. 
Immediately after the above amendment to sec. 11 of the 
Constitution was adopted, this Church made haste to set its 
skilled talent to devise schemes to connect whole broods of their 
institutions by a sort of sectarian suction-hose with the public 
treasury. It accomplished this under the word "^wr" in the 
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above sentence in sec. 11, It had the word "poor'^ defined by 
chap. 221, Laws of 1875, so as to inelnde, among others, "the 
fiick, destitute, MendlesSj and infirm," and the occupants of tlieir 
enormous board in g-honae, built on land given by the city, and 
irapi-operly called the "Fonndling Asylum of the Sisters of 
Charity;" and by the same statute they grabbed the Excise 
moneys, thus adding several hundred thousand dollars more to 
their annual subsidy. 

These so-called " foundlings " may be two years old when re- 
(^eived by the " Sisters," and may board with them, or under 
their control, tiU 18 years old if girls, and 21 years old if boys. 
They may be indentured to this institution, if half-orphans, by 
either the father or mother ; and the mother may board there, 
also, to look after the children. For e\'ery child boarding there, 
these " charitable Sisters " draw from the city treasury $138 70 
pel- year, and for every mother boarding there, $216 per year ■ 
total for a mother and child, $354 70 per year, besides having 
the work of the children and mothers. 

Most of the hard-working laborers throughout the country 
would be glad to turn ^'poor" and support themselves, if they 
could draw from the city treasury at this rate. Theae advan- 
tages to this sect are secured by chap, 635, Laws of 1872 ; chap. 
644, Laws of 1874; and chap. 43, Laws of 1877. The cost to 
the city treasury of this Church boarding-house of the Sisters 
of Charity is now between two and three hnndred thousand 
dollars per year, and if well managed brings annually not 
less than $100,000 net profit to the Church. 

By concentrating their forces, and Viy a change of name or 
of statement as to what they are doing, so as on paper to appear 
to be " aiding or supporting the poor," nearly all their organ- 
izations have got back into the public treasury again, and the 
anuual subsidy to this Church is now as great as in the palmy 
days of the "Tweed Ring." In the last two years in this city 
it drew from the puUic money $1,403,967 27 ! 

Tliey may call any persons in their schools and institutions 
^■the poor^''a.nA so pension them upon the public treasury. 
There is no investigation of their statements or accounts, or 
supervision of their institutions by any public officer, as com- 
mon safety requires where the public money is paid out to 
them ; but whatever statement under oeth they choose to 
make is accepted as the basis of payment to them. 
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An amount of public moneff equal to iwo and one half per cent, 
of the entire tax levy, or site per cent, of the administrative ex- 
penses of the entire city government, is thus paid annually' ta 
this Church in this city. 

Any taxpayer can from hU tax bills readily calculate how 
mnoh of this is exacted from trim; and this, too, in a country 
where a State Church is prohibited by the Constitntion, and in 
aState where the oi^anic law forbids "discrimination or favor" 
to any Church, 

An examination of the roll of taxpayers in this city shows 
that those belonging to the Roman Catholic Church pay about 
one tenth part of the public taxes; while they draw from the 
public treasury for the societies belonging to their Churches 
nearly ten times as much as those of all the other religious sects 
togetJter, 

The fact that Koman Catholics excel all other sects in the 
number of their paupers and criminals in this city is no reason 
for thus pensioning tliis denomination upon the public treasury ; 
but, on the contrary, is a reason against doing it; for the inter- 
ests of the taxpayers, and of society, and of civilization all re- 
quire that public support should not be given to a sect that has 
inade\uch a signal failure in reducing pauperism and crime 
amoQ'g its adherents. 

THE BEHEDT. 

There is but one effectual remedy for these subsidies, and 
but one effectual way of putting a stop to this indirect building- 
up a State Church with the public treasure, and enabling its 
satellites and dependents to live on the public without work. 

It is for the taxpayers and the opponents of a State Church 
and a State religion, and all friends of toleration in religion, 

'1\' INSIST TJPON THE BTKIKINQ OUT OF THESE TWO jESCmCAl* 
CLAUSES IN THE StATE CoNSTITimON, AHD THE BEPEAL OF TBB 
STATUTES THET PKOTECT. 

iTew York, January 28, 1880. 
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